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THE QUANTITY AND MUSIC 


OF 


THE GREEK CHORUS. 


HE Choruses of the Greek dramatic 
writers are among the most obscure 
peculiarities of ancient literature *. 

At first the Chorus constituted the chief 
part of the performance of the Greek stage ; 
but at last it sunk into a despised appendage. 
“It is curious,” says Twining, “to trace the 
gradual extinction of the Chorus. At first 
it was all; then relieved by the intermix- 
ture of dialogue, but still principal; then 
subordinate to the dialogue; then digres- 


8 Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry, by Twining, p. 158. 
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sive, but still connected with the piece; then 
borrowed from other pieces at pleasure.” 

But although the Greek Chorus continued 
for many centuries to afford theatrical amuse- 
ment to the inhabitants of that once great 
but fallen country, we, and our fathers before 
us, have been for nearly two thousand years 
ignorant of the measure, music, and original 
manner of performing it ¢. 

To untie this Gordian knot, to cast a ray 
of light upon this dark subject, to explain 
the things which past ages have found inex- 
plicable, are bold but not presumptuous 
undertakings. | 

Choral odes were at first common to the 
comic and tragic performances of the Greek 
stage. Τραγῳδία τὸ παλαιὸν ἦν ὄνομα κοινὸν 
καὶ πρὸς τὴν κωμῳδίαν ἃ. “Constat sane pri- 
mis temporibus ignoratum fuisse discrimen 
inter Tragoediam et Comcediam “.᾽ 


Ὁ « Erat multiplex officium chori, interdum consolatur, ali- 
quando luget, simul reprehendit, presagit, admiratur, judicat, 
admonet, discit ut doceat, eligit, sperat, dubitat, &c.’’ Scaliger. 

¢ ** Modern critics have never known what to make of the 
Chorus ; and this is the less wonderful, since even Aristotle comes 
to no satisfactory conclusion on this point.” Greek Theatre. 

d Aristotle. 

€ Casaubonus, de Sat. Poet. lib. 1. And Scaliger says, “ Tra- 
goedize vere et comeedie genus unum commune, unum nomen.” 
Poetices, lib. 1. cap. 5.—‘‘ Anciennement le nom de tragédie 
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Comedy and Tragedy originated in mo- 
tives that entitled them to commendation. 
Comedy was designed to correct the impru- 
dences and vices of private life, by publicly 
holding them up to ridicule. “In vicos et 
compita ex omnibus locis leti alacresque 
veniebant, ibique cum nominibus, singulorum 
vitam publicabant'” Tragedy was invented 
to purify. the passions, and promote a mild 
and merciful morality, by exhibiting the cru- 
elties and miseries which resulted from family 
quarrels&. Ἔστιν οὖν τραγῳδία μίμησις mpa- 
ξεως σπουδαίας καὶ τελείας, μέγεθος ἐχούσης, ἡδυ- 
σμένῳ λόγῳ, χωρὶς ἑκάστου τῶν εἰδῶν ἐν τοῖς μορίοις, 
δρώντων καὶ οὐ δι’ ἀπαγγελίας, dv ἐλέου καὶ φόβου 
περαίνουσα τὴν τῶν τοιούτων παθημάτων κάθαρσιν ὃ. 

The Chorus, which formed the basis of 
Comedy and Tragedy, was for many ages, 
prior to its association with theatrical per- 


étoit. commun ἃ la comédie. En effet ce n’était qu’un seul et 
méme poéme ot |’on mélait le ridicule et le sérieux: le grave et 
le sérieux fut pour la tragédie, et la comédie eut pour son par- 
tage le ridicule et le plaisant.” Guu: d’Horace, par Dacier, l’ép. τ. 


liv. 2. . 
f Donatus de Trag. et Comced. 


8 “ Le Cheeur favorisait toujours les gens de bien, et de la 
maniére dont il parloit on peut dire que le thédtre étoit alors une 
école ot l’on apprenoit mieux que dans les temples la justice et 
la piété.” Ceuv. d’Horace, par Dacier, tom. ix. 351. 

h Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry, cap. vi. 2. 
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formances, the chief part of the religious 
ceremonies of the Greeks. 

At the feasts of Bacchus, which were cele- 
brated three times in the year, in the mea- 
dows adjoining every village and town in 
Greece, the priests and people walked in 
procession, crowned with ivy, carrying a 
vessel of wine, holding up a basket of figs, 
and leading a goat by the horns’. When 
the procession had arrived at the altar, the 
goat was slain and skinned, and placed upon 
the blazing fire. 

The wine was then poured upon the 
ground, and while the smoke of the sacrifice 
was ascending, the priests, who encircled the 
altar, sung hymns in honour of the idol god 
they adored’. 

At the conclusion of these professedly reli- 
gious solemnities mirth followed, not only 
with its usual train of drollery, but with 
drunkenness and debauchery. They turned 
the skin of the goat, filled it with wine, and 
having sewn it up, and rubbed it with fat 
and other unctuous articles, the assembled 
multitude commenced their sports by com- 


i Et ductus cornu stabit sacer hircus ad aram. 
Pirg. Georg. ii. 395. 
j In Synopsi Vite Aristoph. 
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peting with each other which could hop on 
and remain longest on the inflated skin ἢ. 
Successive trials, followed by an equal num- 
ber of failures, (perhaps falls,) created a 
variety of mirth. Open barrels of wine 
supplied additional stimulants, and a golden 
crown was the reward of the man who drank 
the most. 

‘«¢ Non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 

Ceeditur, et veteres ineunt proscenia ludi : 
Premiaque ingenils pagos et compita circum 
Theseide posuere: atque inter pocula leti 
Mollibus in pratis unctos saliere per utres!.” 

The feasts, therefore, which were begun 
by a sacrifice and choral hymns to Bacchus; 
with a religious but vain hope of prevailing 
on the god of wine to give them an abundant 
vintage; ended in the lowest prostitution of 
the priests and people. 

Meadows, towns and villages having for 
many years been the scenes of these Baccha- 
nalian revels, Susarion™, to draw their atten- 
tion to more rational amusements, instituted 


k This sport was called ἀσκωλιάζειν.  Aristoph. Plut. p..103. 
203. 417. 419. 422. 

1 Virg. Georg. ii. 380—4. 

m Susarion was a native of Icaria, a district in Attica. It was 
there, and not at Athens, he performed his first comedy. Clem. 
Alex. Σουσαρίων ᾿Ικαριεύς Strom. i. Marmor. Arundel. et ad ea 
Selden. 
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near his native town the first comic perform- 
ance. This performance consisted of the 
recital of some ludicrous domestic events, 
which had recently occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood, accompanied with appropriate 
dresses, and a style of acting similar to the 
stage performances of our native mounte- 
banks. 

It was lawful to exaggerate on those occa- 
sions, and hold up to contempt, corrupt 
judges, generals, citizens, and other persons 
who had been guilty of base actions. The 
actor might appear in the very dress of the 
person he exposed to public ridicule; and 
was at liberty even to mention his name on 
the stage °. 

“La vieille Comédie fut de deux sortes: 
dans celle qu’on appelle proprement la vieille 
Comédie, il n’y a rien de feint dans les sujets : 
les poétes reprenoient publiquement les vices, 
et ils n’épargnoient ni les principaux citoyens 
ni les magistrats, dont ils mettoient sur le 
théatre les noms et les visages °.” 

Susarion, who had originated Comedy, was 
soon succeeded by Thespis, who invented 


Tragedy. “On dit que Thespis fut le pre- 


n Archzologie Attice lib. 2. ὁ. 4. 
o (Kuvres d’Horace par Dacier, tome ix. 391 et 227. 
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mier qui inventa une espéce de Tragédie 
auparavant inconnu aux Grecs.” Thespis 
was very fortunate in the choice of his sub- 
ject. The sacrifice which Alcestis’? had 
made of her life to save her husband, was 
a popular subject at Athens: and Thespis 
very judiciously availed himself of this event. 
Nothing could have been better adapted to 
his purpose. It excited general applause; 
and his success induced him to repeat the 
performance at the festivals of Bacchus, and 
of the other idol gods*. For which purpose 


P Alcestis was one of the four daughters of Pelias, king of 
lolchos. Astonished by Medea restoring A%son, the father of 
Jason, to the vigour of youth, they urged her to restore Pelias, 
their father ; instead of which Medea murdered Pelias, and com- 
mitted his mangled body to the flames. Alcestis and her sisters 
fled to Admetus, king of Thessaly, the husband of Alcestis. 
Alcestis was a princess of remarkable beauty. Her father had 
declared that none should marry her but the prince who would 


drive in his chariot different wild beasts. Admetus, who, by the 
aid of Apollo, obtained a tame lion and bear, gained the beautiful 
prize. Acastus, the brother of Alcestis, pursued her and her 
three sisters to the place of their retreat. He made war upon 
Admetus, took him prisoner, and was going to murder him, when 
Alcestis offered herself in his room. But while Acastus was 
conveying her to lolchos to offer her in sacrifice, Hercules, at 
the request of Admetus, delivered her from his power. 
4 Choral hymns were sung at the feasts of several idol gods, 
besides Bacchus. 
“δος Jovem sentire deosque cunctos, 
Spem bonam certamque domum reporto, 
Doctus et Phoebi chorus et Dianz 
Dicere laudes.” Hor. Carm. Sec. 73. 
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he provided himself with a van or wagon, 
in which he carried about the chorus and 
theatrical apparatus. This vehicle also form- 
ed his stage"; and was usually placed under 
the shade of a tree’. . 


r Della Valle’s account of the manner in which the first opera 
or secular musical drama was exhibited at Rome, is so curious, 
says Dr. Burney, that I shall translate his own words as literally 
as possible. 

‘“* My master Quagliati was an excellent maestro di capella, 
who introduced a new species of music into the churches of 
Rome, not only in compositions for a single voice, (monodic,) 
but for two, three, four, and very often for more voices in chorus, 
And the music of my cart or movable stage, composed by the 
same Quagliati, in my own room, chiefly in the manner he found 
to be most agreeable to me, and performed in masks through 
the streets of Rome during the carnival of 1606, was the first 
dramatic action or representation in music that had ever been 
heard in that city. Though no more than five voices or five 
instruments were employed, the exact number which our ambu. 
lant cart could contain, yet these afforded great variety, as 
besides the dialogue, single voices, sometimes two or three, at 
last all five, sang together; which had an admirable effect. The 
people, so far from being tired, heard it performed five or six 
times. There were some who followed our cart to ten or twelve 
different places where it stopped, and never quitted it as long as 
we remained in that street, which was from four in the evening 
to twelve o'clock at night.” 

From this detail it appears that the first musical drama in 
modern Rome, like the first tragedy in Greece, was performed in 
a cart. Many suppose that the recitative of the modern opera 
is a revival of that species of metres, in which the episodes of the 
old Greek drama were sung. C. Burney’s History of Music, 
vol. iv. p. 273. 

8 «The places where the people beheld these plays were in the 
meadows, cross-roads, or in the market-places; the stage being 
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““ Chori plaustris circumducti tragoedias agebant t.” 


““ Tgnotum tragic genus invenisse Camenz 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 
Que canerent agerentque peruncti feecibus ora 4.” 


Thespis performed his tragedies himself 
extemporaneously. But ΖΕ βοῦν] (who 
committed all his tragedies to writing, and 
lived about fifty years after Thespis) intro- 
duced a second performer’ on the stage, 
between whom and himself” a dialogue was 
carried on, which unfolded the interesting 
facts of the tragedy. The Episode, added 
by Aéschylus to the original performance, 
that is, to the Chorus, was divided into seve- 
ral acts; between which strophic and anti- 
strophic songs were introduced. And the 
choral odes were no longer confined to the 
praises of Bacchus, but were composed on 
subjects which related to the tragic tales to 


fastened to a black poplar tree.” <Archeologie Attice, lib. xii. 
C. 11. p. 31. gt. 

t Schol. Arist. p. 142. 

ἃ Hor. Ars Poet. 275. Meur. Attic. Lect. 4. 

v «* Eschyle inventa un principal personnage qu'il joignit a 
celui qui paroissait entre les chants du chceur, et Sophocle ajouta 
un troisiéme acteur aux deux d’Eschyle. Cependant il y a des 
piéces d’Eschyle ot I’on voit trois acteurs s’entretenir dans la 
méme scéne.” (uv. d’ Horace, tome ix. p. 348. 

w <¢ Sophocles made new alterations, (πολλὰ καινουργὰ,) such 
as not allowing the poet himself to recite his own pieces, as they 
had all done before him.” Archeologia lib. ii. cap. 11. 
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which they were united. But if such was 
the origin of the Greek Chorus, what was its 
quantity ? 

The length of the lines of the Choruses 
has undergone great changes. Transcribers 
have taken great liberties in varying their 
length. And every succeeding editor has 
arranged the lines of the Choruses in such 
lengths as suited his own views of their 
metres. 

“ Imperiti scribe, quibus nulla fere metri 
species, preter Homericam, cognita erat, tan- 
tum non omnes Atticas formas in Ionicas 
mutarunt, ceterorum metrorum secur.” Eur. 
Hec. Porson, Pref. p. 6. 

“In choris et melicis systematibus, que 
librarii et editores pro arbitrio distribuunt, 
duas sum potissimum regulas secutus. Op- 
tandum quidem erat ut strophe antistrophe 
ubique accurate responderet. Sed cum li- 
brarii in facillimis metrorum generibus toties 
et tam turpiter peccarint, quid in paullo 
reconditioribus fecisse putabimus, preesertim 
ubi ad metri difficultatem styli obscuritas 
accedat ? Hoc semel observandum est, nihil 
tam frequenter in librarios cadere, quam ver- 
borum ordinem immutare.” Idem, pag. 10. 

“ Corrector, tam enormi versu offensus, 


O 
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τύραννος recidendo ad metra eum redigere 
conatus est.” Suppl. ad Pref. pag. 30. 

“ [llud autem attente considerandum, quam 
facile librarii, qui sibi notissimas regulas vio- 
larint, eas violaturi essent quas prorsus igno- 
rarent.” Idem, pag. 40. 

The following strophic Chorus of A%schy- 
lus exhibits a very different appearance in 
the two forms in which it is here presented. 
The first is the form in which it has been 
published by Bishop Blomfield: and the 
latter the form in which it has been printed 
by Schutz. But the reader will in vain look 
for any correspondence between them, except 
in one line. 


XO. στένω σε Tas οὐλομένας 
τύχας, Προμηθεῦ, δακρυσί- 
στακτον ἀπ᾽ ὄσσων ῥαδινῶν 
ῥέος, παρειὰν νοτίοις 
ἔτεγξε παγαῖς: ἀμέγαρ- 
τα γὰρ τάδε Ζεὺς ἰδίοις 
νόμοις κρατύνων ὑπερή- 
φανον θεοῖς τοῖς πάρος ἐν- 
δείκνυσιν αἰχμᾶν. 
4Aischyl. Prom. Vinct. |. 405. 


XO. Στένω σε τᾶς οὐλομένας 
τύχας, Προμηθεῦ, 
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Δακρυσίστακτον δ᾽ ar ὄσσων 
ἱῬαδινῶν ῥέος, παρειὰν 
Νοτίοις ἔτεγξε παγαῖς" 
᾿Αμέγαρτα γὰρ τάδε Ζεὺς 
᾿Ιδίοις νόμοις κρατύνων 
Ὑπερήφανον θεοῖσι 
Τοῖσι πάρος δείκνυσιν αἰχμάν. 
ΖΕ βοἦγὶ. Trageed. vol. 1..]. 397. 

Vossius, Scaliger, Hermann, Burney, Por- 
son, Burges, and every other writer on the 
Greek Chorus, have tried some very erudite 
or some very ingenious method of arranging 
the choral lines into metrical feet, which 
regularly return in certain given places. In 
fact, every variety of prosaic feet has been 
tried, poetical licenses without number have 
been taken, and numerous different read- 
ings have been employed to accomplish this 
purpose. 

But notwithstanding the great liberties 
which have been taken, the mixed feet that 
have been tried, and the various readings 
that have been resorted to, not a single pair 
of choral odes has been scanned into any 
metres or arranged upon any principles that 
have ever induced the most partial or san- 
guine to suppose that he had discovered their 
quantity. 


sume, is an axiom that will be generally 
admitted. ‘Nor is it less certain that they 
were sung to some simple melody. But the 
music is lost as well as the metres. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Boetius, Mei- 
bomius, and Kircher, have been as diligent 
in searching for this lost music as the writers 
before named have been in searching for the 
metres. 

Nearly every fragment that remains of 
Greek music has been collected by Diony- 
sius, Boetius, Meibomius, or Kircher. And 
every melody of the kind that is found in 
their writings, is composed on principles of 
great simplicity, in harmony with the ele- 
mentary literature of the age. 

Guided by a strong conviction that the 
ancient Greeks composed their choruses 
upon principles as simple as their music, 
and recollecting that the most learned Gre- 
cians of Germany and England have rot 
been able to arrange the choral lines in any 
variety of metrical feet which have regu- 
larly returned in any given places, it occurred 
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The choral odes were certainly composed 

on some general principles or by some com- 

mon rules well known to the theatrical 

writers of ancient Greece. This, we pre- 
O 
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to the writer that the principles of this quan- 
tity had probably been misunderstood ; and 
that instead of the Choruses being composed 
in metrical feet of any kind, they were com- 
posed in lines, determinable by some general 
syllabic rule. 

It was not, however, till many different 
plans were tried, that he discovered one gene- 
ral rule for scanning the Choruses. 

From Sschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, 
he has selected two pair of choral songs, 
which, without dissolving a diphthong or 
changing a single word, can be arranged in 
harmony with his theory of syllabic quantity. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
/ 
Hi μοι Evvein φέρον- στροφὴ 
τι μοῖρα τὰν εὔσεπτον 
ἁγνείαν λόγων ἔργων 
4 Ὁ 7 
τε πάντων, ὧν νόμοι πρό- 
κεινται ὑψίποδες, οὐ- 
ρανίαν δι᾿ αἰθέρα 
τεκνωθέντες, ὧν "᾽Ολυμ- 
A ’ sQa/ 
πος πατὴρ μόνος, οὐδέ 
A ἤ > + 
νιν Ovara φυσις ave- 
WV 2 a\ 4 
pov ἔτικτεν, οὐδὲ μὴν 
4 
ποτε λαθα Karaxot- 


4 > 
pace μέγας ἐν τούτοις 
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θεὸς, οὐδὲ γηράσκει. 
ὕβρις φυτεύει τύραν- ἀντιστρ. 
νον" ὕβρις εἰ πολλῶν ὑπ- 
ἐρπλησθῇ μάταν, ἃ μὴ 
᾽πίκαιρα μηδὲ συμφέ- 
ροντα, ἀκρότατον εἰσ- 
αναβᾶσ᾽ ἀπότομον 
ὦρουσεν νὶν εἰς avay- 
καν ἔνθ᾽ οὐ ποδὶ χρησί- 
μῳ χρῆται. τὸ καλῶς δ᾽ ἔ- 
χον πόλει πάλαισμα μή- 
ποτε λῦσαι θεὸν ai- 
τοῦμαι: θεὸν οὐ λήξω 
ποτὲ προστάταν ἴσχων. 
Soph. Ged. Tyr. ed. Brunck. Oxon. t.i. p. 52. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
Εἰ δέ τις ὑπέροπτα στροφή 
χερσὶν ἢ λόγῳ πορεύ- 
εται, Δίκας ἀφόβη- 
τος, οὐδὲ δαιμόνων ἕ- 
δη σέβων, κακά νιν ἔ- 
λοιτο μοῖρα δυσπότμου 
χάριν χλιδᾶς, εἰ μὴ τὸ 
κέρδος κερδανεῖ δικαί- 
ὡς, καὶ τῶν ἀσέπτων ἐρξ- 


A “ 3247 
εται, ἢ τῶν ἀθίικτων 
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ἔξεται ματάζων. τίς 
ἔτι ποτ᾽ ἐν τοῖσδ᾽ ἀνὴρ 
θυμοῦ βέλη ἕξει ψυ- 
χᾶς ἀμύνειν ; εἰ γὰρ αἱ 
τοιαίδε πράξεις τίμι- 
αι, τί δεῖ με χορεύειν ; 


A 
Οὐκ ἔτι τὸν ἄθικτον ἄντιστρ. 
3 σι A 
εἰμι yas er ὀμῴφαλον 
\ om” 
σέβων, οὐδ᾽ ἐς tov ABa- 
A A A 3 
σι vaov, οὐδὲ ταν Ολ- 
’ 3 Ἁ 4 
υμπίαν, εἰ μὴ ταδε 
4 κι e 
χειροδεικτα πᾶσιν ap- 
/ a 3 
μόσει βροτοῖς. ἀλλ᾽ ὦ κρα- 
4 3 Ν 3 4 
τύνων, εἴπερ ὄρθ᾽ ἀκού- 
σιἅὦ 4 > 9» ’ Ἁ 
εἰς, Ζεῦ, παντ ἀνάσσων, μὴ 
’ὔ Ἁ ’Ὄ A 9 
λάθῃ σε τὰν TE σαν a- 
’ὕ 
θάνατον αἰὲν ἀρχάν. 
“ A 4. 
φθίνοντα yap Aaiov 
: bY 
παλαιὰ θέσφατ᾽ ἐξαι- 
ροῦσιν ἤδη, κοὐδαμοῦ 
A / 
τιμαῖς ᾿Απολλων ἐμφα- 
ἤ 4 \ A ~ 
νῆς" ἔρρει δὲ Ta θεῖα. 
Idem, pp. 53. 54. 
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ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


Αὖρα ποντιὰς αὖρα, 
ἅτε ποντοπόρους κο- 

/ Ἁ > 9 
μίζεις θοὰς ἀκάτους 
9 5 3 ’ὔ σ΄ 
ἐπ᾿ οἶδμα λίμνας, ποῖ με 
τὰν μελέαν πορεύσεις ; 
τῷ δουλόσυνος πρὸς οἷ- 
κον κτηθεῖσ᾽ ἀφίξομαι ; 
nN / a 5 
ἢ Δωρίδος ὅρμον ai- 
as, ἢ Φθιάδος, ἔνθα 
καλλίστων ὑδάτων πα- 
τέρα φασὶν ᾿Απιδα- 


δ 
νὸν πεδία λιπαίνειν ; 


A a ς 
H ναάσων, ἁλιήρει 
4 4 4 
KOT πεμπομέναν τά- 
λ 9 A A 
auvav, οἰκτρὰν βιοταν 
wv 3 Ν 
ἐχουσαν οἴκοις, ἔνθα 
a J, a 
πρωτύὐγονός τε φοίνιξ, 
ao ς A 
δαφνα θ᾽ ἱερους ἀνεσ- 
“ σι 
χε πτόρθους Λατοῖ φίλᾳ 
ὠδῖνος ἄγαλμα δί- 
as, σὺν Δηλιάσ ιν τε 
a 9 4 , 
koupais, Αρτέμιδος τε 
θεᾶς χρυσέαν ἀμπυ- 


ξ΄ » 3 / 
κα, τόξα τ᾽ εὐλογήσω: 


Eurip. Hecub. ed. Musgr. 1. 444—464. 
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στροφή 


ἀντιστρ. 
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ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
Σὺ γὰρ ἔνθεος, ὦ κού- στροφή 
ρα, εἴτ᾽ ἐκ Πανὺς εἴθ᾽ Ἕκ- 
ἄτας, ἢ σεμνῶν Κορυ- 
βάντων, ἢ ματρὸς οὐρεί- 
ας φοιταλέου. Σὺ δ᾽ ἀμ- 
φὶ τὰν πολύθηρον Δίκ- 
τυνναν, ἀμπλακίαις ἀν- 
ίερος ἀθύτων πε- 
λ a / . a A 
avov Tpvxe φοιτᾷ yap 
\ A ’ 4 
καὶ δια λίμνας, χέρσον 
θ᾽, ὑπὲρ πελάγους δί- 


vous ἐν νοτίαις ἅλμας. 


A 4 N 
H moow, τὸν ‘Epeyde- QVTLOT p. 
“ Ν Ν 
dav apyayov, τὸν εὐπα- 
τρίδαν, ποιμαίνει τις ἐν 
δ σι 
οἴκοις, κρυπτᾷ γε κοίτᾳ 
τῶν σῶν λεχέων. ἢ ναυ- 
’ 5 A 
Baras τις ἔπλευσεν Kpn- 
ΝΜ >» N 
Tas ἔξορμος ἀνὴρ λι- 
’ \ 3 / 
μένα τὸν ev&evora- 
’ ’ 
τον vavrais, φάμαν πέμ- 
πων βασιλείᾳ: λύπᾳ 
e A 4 > 
δ᾽ ὑπὲρ παθέων evva- 
ia, δέδεται ψυχά. 
Eurtp. Hippol. ed. Musgr. 1]. 143. 
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ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
᾿Εγὼ δὲ πλόκαμον ἀ- 
ναδέτοις μίτραισιν ἐῤ- 
ῥυθμιζῦμαν, χρυσέων 
ἐνόπτρων λεύσσουσ᾽ ἀτέρ- 
μονας εἰς αὐγὰς, ἐπι- 
δέμνιον ὡς πέσοιμ᾽ ἐς 
εὐνάν. ᾿Ανὰ δὲ κέλα- 
δος ἔμολε πόλιν" κέ- 
λευσμα δ᾽ ἦν κατ᾽ ἄστυ Τροί- 
ας τόδ᾽ - ὦ παῖδες “EAAa- 
νων, πότε δὴ, πότε τὰν 
Ἰλιάδα σκοπιὰν 


’ὔ [χὰ 9 Ww 
WEPOQvT: €S, Neer OlKOUS 5 


4 \ 
λέχη δὲ φίλια μο- 
’ σι 
vorrerAos λιποῦσα, Aw- 
‘ e / / 
pis ὡς κόρα, προσίζου- 
\ 3 +4 > Υ 
σα σεμναν οὐκ ἤνυσ, Ap- 
ς ΄ wv 
τεμιν, @ τλαμων" ayo- 
A 4 a 
μαι δε, θανόντ᾽ ἰδοῦσ᾽ a- 
, Ν a N σ 
κοίταν τον ἐμον, αλι- 
a \ / / 
ov ἐπὶ πέλαγος, πο- 
λιν T ἀποσκοποῦσ᾽, ἐπεὶ 
4 ζω 
νόστιμον ναῦς ἐκίνη- 
4 , > ss AN “ 
σεν πόδα, καί μ᾽ ἀπὸ yas 
[χά , 
ὥρισεν ᾽Ἰλιάδος, 


a 9 3 σι y 
Tada , ἀπεῖπον ἀλγει. 
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στροφή 


ἀντιστρ. 


Eurip. Hecub. ed. Porson. 1. 927. 
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ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
Στένω σε τᾶς οὐλομέ- στροφή 
νας τύχας, Προμηθεῦ, δακ- 
ρυσίστακτον δ᾽ an’ ὄσσων 
ῥαδινῶν ῥέος, παρει- 
ἂν νοτίοις ἔτεγξε 
παγαῖς" ἀμέγαρτα γὰρ 
τάδε Ζεὺς ἰδίοις vo- 
Bots κρατύνων, ὑπερή- 
φανον θεοῖσι τοῖσι 
πάρος δείκνυσιν αἴχμάν. 


Πρόπασα δ᾽ ἤδη στονό- ἄντιστρ. 
ἐν λέλακε χώρα, με- 
γαλοσχήμονα κῴρχαι- 
οπρεπῇ στένουσα τὰν 
σὰν ξυνομαιμόνων τε 
τιμὰν ὁπόσοι τὶ ἔποι- 
xov ἁγνᾶς ᾿Ασίας ἕ- 
δὸς νέμονται, μεγαλο- 
στόνοισι σοῖσι πήμα- 
σι συγκάμνουσι θνητοί. 
Asch. Prometh, ed, Schutz, vol. i. 1. 397. 
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ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


᾿Επεὶ δ᾽ ἀρτίφρων ἐγέ- στροφὴ 
vero μέλεος ἀθλί- 

ὧν γάμων, ἐπ᾽ ἄλγει δυσ- 

φορῶν μαινομένᾳ κρα- 

dia δίδυμα Kan’ ἀπ᾽ 

ἐτέλεσεν: πατροφό- 

νῷ χερί: τῶν κρεισσοτέκ- 


νων ὀμμάτων ἐπλάγχθη. 


Τέκνοις δ᾽ ἀραίας ἐφῆ- ἀντιστρ. 
κεν ἐπίκοτος τροφᾶς 
x x x , 
Ql, Al, al, πικρογλωσσους 
> A / 
ἀρᾶς, καί σφε σιδαρο- 
νόμῳ διαχειρίᾳ 
ποτὲ λαχεῖν κτήματα' 
a \ .- A 4 
νῦν δὲ τρέω, μὴ TEAE- 
4 3 4 
on καμψίπους Epirus. 
isch. Sept. c. Theb. ed. Schutz. Oxon. 1. 780. 


It will be instantly seen that in each of 
these Choruses there is not one line which 
contains either less or more than seven syl- 
lables. Before this number was found to be 
the rule of their arrangement, several other 
numbers were tried. But no other possessed 
_the same power of equalizing the lines. 


OOO SOTTO oO 
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It is true, some of the Choruses, when 
arranged in lines of seven syllables, have one, 
others two, and some three syllables more or 
less than the necessary quantity. But there 
is not one Chorus in any Greek tragic writer 
we have examined, which, by dissolving 
changeable diphthongs, or availing ourselves 
of different readings, does not yield, without 
the aid of a single poetical license, to this 
theory of their quantity. 

The following Chorus does not scan into 
lines of seven syllables in any edition now 
extant. But by changing παντρόμος in the 
eighth and ninth lines, into azavrpopos, on 
the authority of the Codex Mediceus, as 
attested by Salvinius, and by adding τοὺς 
before δυσευνάτορας in the seventh line, on 
the authority of Burney, and ὦ before θεοί, 
on the authority of Schutz, in the last line 
but one, the Chorus will scan by this septe- 
nary rule. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
μέλει, φόβῳ δ᾽ οὐχ ὑπνώσ- 
ge κέαρ" γείτονες δὲ 


/ 4 
καρδίας μέριμναι ζω- 
πυροῦσι τάρβος, τὸν ἀμ- 


-εμ«-ῤρῤῤψῤψ..᾽᾿᾽᾽᾽᾽᾿᾽᾽᾿Ἠ᾿.»Ν»"- ςὍὍῬὁἮ..ς.............................................-.......------᾽--Ἐ -ς-ς-.-..Ὸ-.΄-».--Κ.»-Β-ς-΄ς.ς-.-΄΄----ς»-ρῬ--ς--.-.--ς.-.-ς--- τ  τσὌοὦὦὕ;υττοροόυυστ-- τ ἔρ ἄὌτ τ -----.-τττὌἪὈΤῖ΄-τΤρρ΄’ πρπππππππκλρόώετοοῦοῦτ  ΓΓΓὑῳὕυὔ 


φιτειχῆ λεών: δράκον- 


OST) 
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4 a 4 ε 

τὰ δ᾽ ὡς τις τέκνων ὑπερ- 
A 
δέδοικε λεχέων τοὺς 
δυσευνάτορας ἅπα ν- 
4 4 ιν \ 

Tpomos πελειὰας. τοὶ μὲν 

Ἧ Ν 4 
yap ποτὶ πύργους πανδη- 
μεὶ, πανομιλεὶ στείχου- 

/ ’ Ν x 5 
σιν, τί γένωμαι; τοὶ δ᾽ ἐπ 
ἀμφιβόλοισιν ἰάπ- 

,ὔ ’ὔ 
τουσι πολίταις χερμαδ᾽ 
ὀκριόεσσαν. παντὶ 

4 aA 53 
τρόπῳ, Διογενεῖς ὦ 
θεοὶ, πόλιν καὶ στρατὸν 
Καδμογενῇ ῥύεσθε. 
Asch. Sept. ο. Theb. ed. Schutz. Oxon. ]. 280. 


However high in mystic reputation the 
number seven? stood in times of old, this 
arrangement of the Greek Choruses into 
seven syllables would not have appeared to 


Ὁ «« The seeming perfection of this system,” says sir John 
Hawkins, “as also the consideration that in musical progression 
every eighth sound is but the reduplicate of its unison, has served 
to confirm an opinion, that there is something mysterious in the 
number seven. 

‘* Had these opinions of numerical mystery no better founda- 
tion than the suffrages of astrologers, they would hardly have 
deserved notice; but when we find they were maintained, not 
only by men of sound understanding, but by the gravest philo- 
sophers, they become matters of importance.” History of Music, 
vol. i. book i. c. 2. p..16. 


OS OO 
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us of much comparative importance, if the 
choral lines could have been scanned upon 
any other principles. 

This circumstance, connected with several 
well authenticated and interesting facts asso- 
clated with the music of ancient Greece, 
renders it probable that this septenary syl- 
labic quantity was the ancient, the primitive 
rule, by which the Greek tragic poets mea- 
sured the lines of their choral songs. 

From the quantity of the Greek Chorus 
we were insensibly drawn to an inquiry, why 
the Greek poets composed their songs by 
this septenary rule. 

The first answer that presented itself to 
this question was not satisfactory. No. For 
although it is true that the Choruses, in 
general, contain moral and religious senti- 
ments, it was not because the number seven 
was supposed to possess a mystic, moral 
power, that the Greek tragic poets com- 
posed their songs under the control of this 
number. 

To supply a satisfactory answer to this 
question, our thoughts were thrown back 
upon the music of ancient times. And the 
first thing that presented itself for our con- 
sideration was the number of notes in the 
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Diatonic Scale of the Greeks. This scale 
had Seven Notes*. 

Seven syllables in each line of the Chorus, 
and seven notes in the national scale, were 
harmonies which, in this stage of the inquiry, 
did not appear to be of any great conse- 
quence. But when it occurred to us that 


© Terpander added a seventh string, which he placed between 
mese [μέσῃ] and paranete [παρανήτη], and called it paramese 
[rapopeoq]: the lyre thus improved includes a septenary, or 
aystem of neven terms. This system was the heptachoral aynem- 
menenore of the Greeks. It consists of two tetrachords or 
fourths conjoined: that is, the middle term was the end of one, 
and the beginning of the other. And as the last string was 
added by Terpander, the system was distinguished by his name, 
Here then we discern the foundation of a system, viz. a succes- 
sion of seven sounds, including two tetrachords, conjoined by 
having the mese or middle term common to both, thus repre- 
sented by Glareanus in his edition of Boetius, lib. 1. cap. 20. 


Ἧς si | 
Ι 


Ϊ | 
Tetruchord 


Heptachord. 


3 

δ Bol 3 

lomo nares (+ 
hee wet 


Sir John Hawkins’ Hist. Mus. Ὁ, 
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the Chorus also consisted of Seven Singers, 
on each side of the stage, strophe and anti- 
strophe ; these coincidences assumed an im- 
portant aspect, which they had not before 
exhibited. Seven Syllables in each line of 
the Choruses, Seven Notes in the national 
scale of music, and Seven Singers on each 
side of the stage to perform the Chorus, were 
extraordinary coincidents. 

No bond of union appeared at present 
between them: and we said silently, these 
harmonies are more extraordinary than they 
would be if some common link of union 
could be discovered. Whether these three 
harmonies had any connection originally with 
each other, was indeed a question very dif- 
ficult to answer. 

Supposing it probable that in modern 
Greece some remains of its ancient music 
might be found, that would cast a ray of 
light on this dark subject; we wrote to a 
friend, an Oxford man‘, who was then mak- 


ing a tour of that country, and requested Ὁ 


him to inquire diligently whether any ancient 
music of the Greek stage remained among 
the modern inhabitants of that country? 


d J. Belfour, B.A. 
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To which he replied, “ That the modern 
Greek stage exhibited nothing purely na- 
tional, as every theatrical performance and 
performer was either French or Italian.” 

We then turned our attention to the 
people by whom the worship of the old 
Greek church is still continued. Among 
them it was thought probable that some 
remains of this music might be discovered. 

Boetius, Meibomius, and Kircher have 
published every ancient melody that could 
be found in their day either in Europe or 
Asia. But nothing could be found in their 
works that suited our purpose. A few inci- 
dental circumstances, however, were brought 
to our knowledge while examining their writ- 
ings, which rendered it probable that this 
inquiry would issue in the development of 
the connection subsisting between these Seven 
Syllables, Seven Notes, and Seven Singers. 

At a grand concert given at St. Petersburg, 
in the latter part of the reign of the late 
empress Catharine, a melody was performed 
on horns; each of which was so constructed 
as to allow the hornists to blow but one note *. 


e As this paper was written about eighteen years ago, the 
author had not the means of learning the peculiarities of the 
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Each performer had been trained to blow 
one note only ; and each took up his note as 
the note of the former died away on the 
instrument of the player, with such careful 
attention to harmony, as to render the horn- 
music the delight of the vast assembly, con- 
sisting of native Russians, French, English, 
&c. In this band of hornists there must of 
necessity have been as many performers as 
notes in their national scale, or double, treble, 
or quadruple that number, or more, without 
changing its peculiar character, if the same 
ratio were observed. 

To every Russian army is attached a band 
of these hornists, and also performers on the 
flute ; whose instruments having but one hole, 
allow but one note to be sounded. This note 
the performer blows all his life‘. And, like 
the performers upon the horn, they acquire 
the art of blowing their individual note so 
well, that they render this primitive, this 


Russian horn band, which has lately been supplied by their per- 
formance at the Hanover Square Rooms. 

f When the Russian army was in Prussia, Germany, and 
France, during the late wars, the performers on the flute were 
often asked by the soldiers of these nations, what they must do 
if D should be in the hospital? To which they answered, ‘“‘ We 
cannot perform, unless another performer on D flute can be found 
to supply his place.” 
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simple style of playing exceedingly agree- 
able. 

Some of the Cossack tribes, while they 
enjoyed the luxuries of the south of Europe, 
during the late war, occasionally beguiled the 
tedium of exile by singing their national airs 
in a similar manner: that is, standing in a 
row, each pronounced a single note in suc- 
cession. 

This style of singing was tried under the 
direction of two German professors, both of 
whom gave it as their opinion, “ That it 
required an accurate ear, and that its effect 
was remarkably fine,” &c.&c. Fourteen boys 
were trained to sing two pair of choruses to 
the two following melodies : 


FIRST MELODY. 


O a ©) 
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This music bears internal marks of a high 
antiquity; and admits of some external 
proofs of being very ancient 5. 

Musical notes were not invented prior to 
the twenty-seventh Olympiad, or about 670 
years before the Christian era’. Terpander 


g ‘<The first and chief care of the ancients was, that not so 
much as one word of all that was sung should be lost. The 
variety and mixture of many voices was no hinderance to this, 
because they pronounced ALL TOGETHER THE SAME SYLLABLE AT 
THE SAME TIME. The Choruses of the ancient comedies and 
tragedies seldom or never raised their voices above the ordinary 
pitch.” Calmet’s Dissert. on the Music of the Hebrews. 

h «« Ce chant est nommé récitatif, parce qu’il s’applique a la 
narration, au récit, et qu’on sen sert dans le dialogue dramatique. 
On a mis dans le Dictionnaire de l'Académie que le récitatif doit 
étre débité: il y a des récitatifs qui doivent étre debités, d’autres 
qui doivent étre soutenus. 

“ἃ perfection du récitatif dépend beaucoup du caractére de 
la langue; plus la langue est accentuée et mélodieuse, plus le 
récitatif est naturel et approche du vrai discours. ΠΟ n’est que 
laccent noté dans une langue vraiment musicale; mais dans 
une langue pesante, sourde et sans accent, le récitatif n’est que 
du chant, des cris, de la psalmodie: on n’y reconnoit plus la 
parole. Aussi le meilleur récitatif est celui ot 1’on chante le 
moins. Voila, ce me semble, le seul vrai principe tiré de la 
nature de la chose, sur Jequel on doive se fonder pour juger du 
récitatif, et comparer celui d’une langue a celui d’une autre. 

‘* Chez Jes Grecs, toute la poésie était en récitatif, parce que 
la langue étant mélodieuse, il suffisait d’y ajouter la cadence du 
métre et la récitation soutenue, pour rendre cette récitation 
tout-a-fait musicale; d’ot vient que ceux qui versifioient appeloient 
cela chanter. Cet usage, passé ridiculement dans les autres langues, 
fait dire encoreaux poétes, Je chante, lorsqu’ils ne font aucune 
sorte de chant. 


OO 
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discovered their adaptation to the science, 
and brought them into use. 


‘«« Les Grecs pouvoient chanter en parlant; mais chez nous il 
faut parler ou chanter; on ne sauroit faire a-la-fois ]’un et l'autre. 
C’est cette distinction méme qui nous a rendu récitatif néces- 
saire. La musique domine trop dans nos airs: la poésie y est 
presque oubliée. Nos drames lyriques sont trop chantés pour 
pouvoir ]’étre toujours. Un opéra qui ne seroit qu’une suite 
d’airs ennuierait presque autant qu’un seul air de la méme étendue. 
Il faut couper et séparer les chants par de la parole, mais il faut 
que cette parole soit modifiée par la musique. Les idées doi- 
vent changer, mais la langue doit rester la méme. Cette langue 
une fois donnée en changer dans le cours d’une piéce, seroit 
vouloir parler moitié francois, moitié allemand. Le passage du 
discours au chant, et réciproquement, est trop disparate, il choque 
a-la-fois l’oreille et la vraisemblance: deux interlocuteurs doi- 
vent parler ou chanter; ils ne sauroient faire alternativement 
lun et autre. Le récitatif est le moyen d’union du chant et de 
Ja parole; c’est lui qui sépare et distingue les airs, qui repose 
loreille étonnée de celui qui précéde, et la dispose ἃ goiter celui 
qui suit: enfin c’est ἃ l’aide du récitatif que ce qui n’est que dia- 
logue, récit, narration dans le drame, peut se rendre sans sortir 
de la langue donnée, et sans déplacer l’éloquence des airs. 

“On ne mesure point le récitatif en chantant: cette mesure, 
qui caractérise les airs, gateroit la déclamation récitative. C’est 
accent, soit grammatical, soit oratoire, qui doit seul diriger la 
lenteur ou la rapidité des sons, de méme que leur élévation ou 
leur abaissement. Le compositeur, en notant le récitatif sur quel- 
que mesure déterminée, n’a en vue que de fixer la correspondance 
de la basse—continue et du chant, et d’indiquer ἃ peu prés com- 
ment on doit marquer la quantité des syllabes, cadencer et 
scander les vers. Les Italiens ne se servent jamais pour leur 
récitatif que de la mesure ἃ quatre temps, mais les Francois entre- 
mélent le leur de toutes sortes de mesures. 

“Ὁ derniers arment aussi la clef de toutes sortes de transpo- 
sitions, tant pour le récitatif que pour les airs: ce que ne font 
pas les Italiens; mais ils notent toujours le récitatif au naturel: 
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Prior to this invention singing and music 
were extemporaneous, extremely simple, and 
entirely dependent on the memory. 

The lyre then had but three strings’. 
Pan’s reeds were not joined together by 
wax. The musician’s pipe was a wheaten 


la quantité de modulation dont ils le chargent, et la promptitude 
des transitions faisant que la transposition convenable ἃ un ton 
ne l’est plus ἃ ceux dans lesquels on passe, multiplieroit trop les 
accidens sur les mémes notes, et rendroit le récitatif presque im- 
possible ἃ suivre, et trés difficile ἃ noter.” Dictionnaire de Mu- 
sique par J. J. Rousseau, art. Récitatif. 

i The lyra at first had no more than three strings; afterwards 
a fourth was added, and at last they made them up seven. Timo- 
theus, coming to Laconia about six hundred years before the birth 
of Christ, put on three more. But the ephori or magistrates of 
Sparta fined him for it, and obliged him before the whole assem- 
bly to take off the three strings he had added; and then they 
hung up his lyra in a public place, and banished him from Sparta. 
The words of the decree pronounced against bim are very 
remarkable : 

‘¢ Whereas Timotheus the Milesian, upon his arrival in our 
city, out of contempt of our ancient way of playing upon musical 


_instruments, and contrary to the received usage and custom of 


having seven strings to the lyra, has gone and added a greater 
number, and by that means corrupted the ears of youth, and 
changed the form and nature of our music, which, from being 
simple, plain, and grave, is now become too diversified, light, 
and airy.”” Calmet’s Dissertations on Musical Instruments, book 
i. Dissert. 4.—Diodor. lib. 1.—Plut.—Boetius de Mus. Casaub. 
in Athen. 1. 8. c. 11. 

k Salmasius observes, “ that the ancient flutes had not above 
one or two holes, for which reason they generally played upon 
two flutes at the same time, the one on the right, and the other 
on the left side of the mouth. The flute on the right side had 
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or barley straw, with but one hole. This 
was the stipulu, the calamus agrestis, the 
tenuis avena. 

This simplicity in the construction of 
musical instruments was in harmony with 
the simple arrangement of the Greek odes, 
composed no doubt, like the sacred songs of 
Moses, David, and Isaiah, without rhyme or 
metre; whose odes had a syllabic quantity 
only. “ They rested the melody of their 
verse on the number of their syllables,” says 
Blair. 

“I cannot see,” says Scaliger, “ the least 
sign of any feet in the verses of the ancient 
Hebrews, Syrians, and Abyssinians’.” Augus- 
tinus d’Eugubio, Lucius, Capel, Martinus, S. 
Bohlius, Pfeiffer, and Grotius, were all of the 
same opinion with Scaliger. 

“Toute poésie chez eux, estoit un assem- 
blage de vers. Elle consistoit dans le nombre 
des syllabes. . Mais dans les siécles de la 


but one hole, and rendered the gravest sound.” Athen. lib. 14. 
6. 9. 

“ὋΝ Pan primus calamos cera conjungere plures 

Instituit.”’ Virg. Ecl. ii. 32. 

Dr. Clarke gives the figure of an ancient flute which he saw in 
Russia with only one hole. Vol. i. p.156. See also Caspar Bar- 
tholinus de Tibiis Veterum et earum usu. And Pliny, lib. xvi. 
cap. 36. 

1 Scaliger in Chronic. Euseb. 
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barbarie, et de la décadence des lettres, cette 
prose rimée ou non, ayant usurpé la place 
de la véritable poésie, pour former des can- 
tiques d’église de plus d’une espéce; elle 
s'est aussi associée enfin la musique, α᾽ θὰ il 
a résulté une sorte de composé bizarre, dans 
lequel le rhythme ou la cadence est souvent 
trés peu d’accord avec la quantité des syl- 
labes: et tels sont la plupart de nos motets 
et de nos autres musiques ecclésiastiques par 
rapport au Latin. En seroit-il de méme de 
la musique Grecque d’aujourd’hui ™ ?” 

AND WHAT DOES ARISTOTLE MEAN BY 
THE FOLLOWING WORDS, IF HE DOES NOT 
EXCLUDE FROM THE REGULAR CHORAL SONGS 
OF THE GREEKS ALL METRICAL FEET ? 

Στάσιμον δὲ μέλος χοροῦ τὸ ἄνευ ἀναπαίστου 
καὶ τροχαίου. De Poetica, c. xii. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in harmony 
with this assertion of Aristotle, declares that 
PROSAIC QUANTITIES WERE NOT REGARDED 
BY THE COMPOSERS OF GREEK CHORUSES. 
And in proof of this, gives us the following 
words from the Orestes of Euripides, and a 
part of the music to which they were origi- 
nally set: 


m Mémoires de |’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
vol. x. par M. Burette, p. 208. 
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Σίγα, σῖγα, λευκὸν iy- 
νος ἀρβύλης τιθεῖτε 


μὴ κτυπεῖτε, μηδ᾽ ἔστω" 


ON THE KEY OF C NATURAL. 


a 
δλἝ “eV Ae V 
7 ff ig. 4  ™“Gs @ GCA δ GC, Δ᾽ © 
ay Fay F/7y Fey ES EL 
NS VERE AS 9 ὃ NS 9 == 


Si ya σῖγα λεὺυ κὸν ἴχ- 

In this simple melody one note only is 
attached to a syllable, and the lines consist 
of seven notes as well as seven syllables. 
“ This,” says Twining", “ may be regarded as 
a musical curiosity. For it is aN AUTHENTIC, 
though a very scanty and imperfect specimen 
of one part of the dramatic choral music of 
the Greeks.” 

But we have found in Kircher’s Musurgia 
Universalis a much greater curiosity: it is a 
fragment of Pindar, with its ancient musical 
notations and corresponding modern ‘notes. 


The following is an exact copy: 


U U roost Ur eéi 1 


Χρυσέα φόρμιγξ, ᾿Απόλλωνος καὶ ἰσπλοκάμων 


n Aristotle’s Poetry, by Twining, p. 293. 
ο Athan. Kircheri Musurg. univ. vol.i. p. 541. 
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Φ A ; 
Σύνδικον μοισᾶν κτέανον: τὰς ἀκούει μὲν βάσις, 
9 4 3 4 
ἀγλαίας apxa. 


This fragment of Pindar presents at first 
view nothing that appears to harmonize, 
much less confirm the new theory. But no 
sooner is the arrangement adopted which the 
theory developes, than we discover the rigid 
accordance of both the poetry and music of 
this invaluable relic with its principles; for 
there is neither a deficient nor redundant syl- 
lable or note in the whole, as will appear by 
the following elegant and ancient adjustment, 
compared with the unmeaning and disorderly 
form into which the fragment had fallen, 
in the lapse of two thousand years, through 
the ignorance and carelessness of successive 
transcribers. 


U τ᾽ 969 1 ὕ τ 


Χρυ σέ a hop μιγξ, ᾿Απόλ- 
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e r U Fr © I M 


. ’ 
λω vos Kat t οπλο κα- 


μων Σύνδικον μοισ ἂν κτε- 


ΘΙ U fr eit ΓΤ. 
ΌΣ.--" 


A ’ A 
α νον" Tas ἃ KOU εἰ μὲν 


βά σις ἀγ λαίας ἀρ χά. 


If any person can suppose that the stro- 
phic and antistrophic choral odes of AXschy- 
lus, Euripides, and Sophocles fall by chance 
into an equal number of lines consisting of 
seven syllables each, without a syllable less 
or more; and that the seven notes of the 
diatonic scale of the Greeks, and the seven 
strophic and seven antistrophic singers of 
their theatre, although very extraordinary 
harmonies, are totally unconnected with each 
-other; yet no one surely will say, that the 
extraordinary facts of these Euripidean and 
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Pindaric fragments, and their ancient musical 
notation, both chiming in with this theory, 
are not strong presumptive evidence in favour 
of its truth. 


ἣν 


